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“OVER 16 MILES OF CHOCOLATES—that’s the distance 
Cadburys daily output of over two million assorted chocolates 
would reach. 


SOME POST- 
BAG! An aver- 
i age of 9,000 letters 
Ba day arrives at 
| Bournville—nearly 
three million letters 
a year. 


FILL’EM UP! Every week 
over one million tins are filled 
vith Bournville Cocoa and 
Bourn-vita 


These figures give you an idea of the vast 
size of Cadburys business. On what have 
Cadburys based their success? The answer 
is, upon quality and value. It has been 
their consistent policy to use only the finest 
quality materials, and to pass on to the 


public —in the form of reduced prices — 


the savings effected by production on a 4 pROBIEM FOR COOK! At the Bournville staff restaurant 5,000 sit 


gigantic scale. down to dinner every day. Over a million dinners a year to cook ! 
CADBURYS cactory in a carven 
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MEN PAID TO 
FIND FAULTS 


How Cadburys achieve their famous quality 


So thorough are Cadburys that 


their staff of chemists in the factory 
at Bournville make over 20,000 
tests a year—more than are made 
annually by the analysts of the 
great city of Birmingham! This 
constant testing by chemists guaran- 
tees the high quality and absolute 
purity of all Cadbury products. 


Here you see an expert examining 
cocoa beans to make sure that they are 
up to Cadbury standard. 


This is the ‘ candling’? machine, which ensures the 
freshness of every egg used for Cadbury’s Bourn- 
vita. A strong electric bulb shines through the 
interior of the egg, and the expert knows at once if 
the egg is not fresh. 


Samples of every batch 
of milk delivered at 

Bournville are test=- 
ed by Cadbury’s 
own chemists for 
purity and 
richness. 


Not only the ingredients and the chocolates themselves are examined, 
but even the paper of the labels undergoes ruthless examination. Here 
you see a chemist testing a box label under ultra-violet rays to make 
sure it 1s fadeless in sunlight. 


CADBURYS FOR PURITY 
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ALL HANDS ON DECK! Here comes a 
sackful of the finest British wheat flour 
for Cadburys biscuits ! 


IT’S GOOD—IT’S 
REAL JAM being 
poured into Rasp- 
berry Rings. Fust 
one of the delight- 
ful centres to be 
found in a Cad- 
bury Biscuit. 


How good 
biseuits 
are made 


at Bournville 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? Did you know 
that the only way of cutting these crisp 
wafer-biscuits without breaking them was to 
use a saw? 


EVERY BISCUIT HAS AN OVERCOAT 
given to it when it has been filled and baked. 
This overcoat is made of Cadburys famous 
Milk or Bournville Chocolate. Thus a delicious 
biscuit becomes even more delicious. No 
wonder Cadburys Chocolate Biscuits are a 
National habit! 


CADBURYS 


MAKERS OF FINE CHOCOLATE BISCUITS 
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Cadburysare at it again. The world’s largest cocoa and chocolate factory 
is to be still larger. With so many people clamouring for Cadburys there 
was nothing to do but order another big new factory block. Blueprints 
approved, hundreds of workmen were called in to get the foundations 
ready. Now they’re going up and up and up, swinging 2,000 tons of 
steel into place, with other hundreds coming up behind them, giving 
finish to the frame. They’re all as busy as nailers, or, to bring the 
simile up to date, as busy as riveters. Come to think of it, it will be the 
fifth new building in three and a half years ...... ® marks the 
spot where the deed is being done. 

The floors of the new building are of tiles such as are found in only 
the most up-to-date kitchens. There are 400,000 of them, and what 
immaculate flooring they make ! 

This new building, like all the other factory buildings at Bournville, 
has lofty, airy rooms. Striking proof of this height is given by the 
engineer making notes against one of the pillars. 

So that the six storeys may not deprive the surrounding streets of 
light — especially sunlight —the outside walls are faced with glazed 
bricks. For this block Cadburys had to order 14 million of them. 


CADBURYS. 


Lhe Factory in a Garden 
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& EAST AFRICA 


Weekly Mail Service to South Africa via Madeira 


@ Fortnightly intermediate sailings to 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA via Canary Islands. 


e Sailings every fourmweeksmaue 
EAST AFRICA via Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Noy. 20, Dec. 4 and 18, 1936. Jan. 8, 1937 


Also ROUND AFRICA TOURS. Nov. 20 and 26, 1936 
ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED RETURN FARES 


Write for illustrated folders to: 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W.I, or Agents 


(CASTLE tine 


hes: 


The motorships “Stirling Castle” & “Athlone Castle” (25,500 tons each)—the largest vessels regularly serving South Africa 
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/ National Coin -a 


g 
The ancient Mexicans esteemed Cacao Nia ti Of a / 


beans enough to use them as money. As 


the national coins they were so successful that they 
became known as “Blessed money, which exempts its 
possessor from avarice, since it cannot be long hoarded 


nor hidden underground.” 


As a food Cacao was acclaimed nationally, and the 
Emperor Montezuma habitually consumed “‘Choco- 
latl” every day. His Imperial household was en- 


couraged to follow his example, and was allowed 


2,000 pitchers daily. 


The pods grow on the trunk and main branches of the 
tree. Their greatest need is shelter from the wind and 
direct sun-rays. Planters often plant huge banks of 
“shade trees” around the plantations for this purpose. 
So, under constant supervision, the pod grows, ripens 
and becomes ready for harvest. 


XXIV 


These are Cacao pods and flowers. The flowers are of 
delicate pink and saffron shades, and deck the tree in 
huge numbers—as many as 6,000 appearing on one tree 
in a year. Shortly after they appear their petals fall, to 
disclose the rapidly growing pods. 


On Cadbury’s plantations the pods are harvested by 
native pickers—experts in the use of their long- 
handled knives. Heaps of brightly coloured pods are 
piled together in the clearings of the plantation, where 
men and women sit in a circle and expertly split them 
open. Women and children scoop out the beans and lay 
them—glistening white—on broad banana leaves. A 
period of fermenting and drying and the beans are 
ready for their journey to the ports—and Bournville.- 


More advertisements appear at the back of this issue 


Tribesmen of the White Nile 


by LUGOPADOLESBERNATZIK 


Readers who enjoyed Dr Bernatzik’s remarkable photographs of the South Seas in recent numbers of 
The Geographical Magazine will appreciate those accompanying the following extracts from his 
book of travel in the Sudan, Gari-Gari, which Messrs Constable will publish later in the year. Al- 
though the Nile unites their lands with one of the most ancient centres of civilization, the peoples herein 
portrayed have preserved a primitive simplicity; and to bring them safely through the inevitable intro- 
duction to Western culture will tax the skill and understanding of British administrators to the utmost 


Tue sun has set five times since we left 
Khartoum and we have reached Renk. 
Renk is the seat of the Dinka administra- 
tion. The villages of these negroes extend 
southwards along the east bank of the Nile, 
while on the west the Baggara tribes breed 
their cattle. It is here that the country of 
the Shilluk, Dinka and Nuer begins. 
These three peoples are easily accessible 
from the Nile and thus have long been 
known to Europeans. They have, not- 
withstanding, preserved themselves and 
their character unchanged; their language, 
their manner of life, their customs are as 
they were thousands of years ago. In the 
course of time they have suffered badly at 
the hands of the Arabs. The Caliph of 
the Mahdists alone carried away thou- 
sands to Omdurman. Most of them died 
on the way. In one single transport of 
slaves more than two thousand Shilluk, 
women and children, lost their lives. 
Those who survived the fall of the tyrant 
returned home almost without exception 
and today only a few old women are still to 
be found at Omdurman. As soon as they 
reached home they discarded everything 
Arab along with their clothes and became 
once more negroes pure and undefiled, and 
so they have remained. At first the Eng- 
lish tried to force their administration upon 
them. This attempt, however, split on 
the rock of their totally different mentality. 
They were left in peace before things came 
to a clash, and at the present time the 
natives get on famously with the white 
men, who content themselves with super- 
vision and leave the negroes to be ruled 
quite independently by kings and chiefs. 


One thing alone gives them but little pleas- 
ure, and therein they entirely resemble 
Europeans: they have the utmost repug- 
nance to paying taxes. 

There are plenty of stories about the 
early endeavours of the English adminis- 
tration. It must first be understood that 
the Nuer, among whom the following epi- 
sode took place, regard cattle-lifting as the 
most heinous of crimes. A certain man 
was accused of stealing several head of 
cattle. The witnesses declared against 


him and finally he admitted the theft. 
The official sentenced him to return the 
booty and to hand over two beasts in addi- 
tion as a penalty. Thereupon great in- 
dignation among the Nuer. 
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TRIBESMEN OF THE WHITE NILE 


The Nuer use their spears both for hunting and fishing: hooks and nets are unknown, but fish are so 
plentiful that they can easily be speared. Swamp antelopes are also hunted from boats 


“You are an Englishman and want to be 
just, yet you condemn a man to two pun- 
ishments for one crime. It is enough that 
he must return the stolen cattle and that 
all the trouble he took to steal them was 
in vain. To take away his own cattle as 
well is the height of injustice,” said the 
chief. 

A Catholic missionary had no better 
luck with the Shilluk. He was delivering 
a moving address and had gathered round 
him a large crowd of natives. He told 
them how delightful it was to live in 
Europe, how fertile the land was, how well 
watered, and a lot more about similar 
beauties. A young Shilluk warrior then 
stood up in full war-paint and said, Uh 
isn’t true or you white men would stay 
in that land instead of disturbing us 
heres 

“We don’t want to disturb you,” said 
the preacher gently, “we only want to 
teach you.” 


“Oh, then tell me what you can really 
do. Can you build a hut?” 

“No,” said the missionary. 

“Can you make a spear?” 

This was also an unfamiliar art to him. 

“Well then, can you at least mould 
pots?” 

He was forced to disclaim this too. 

“You see, amongst us even the women 
can do that and you fancy that you can 
teach us something!” 

The missionary defended himself : 
“Those are all trifles. Look at the 
steamers on the Nile—that’s what we can 
la 

“All right,” said the Shilluk, “show us 
how to do that!” 

On another occasion a mission station 
was awaiting an expedition of the King 
of Saxony. There was great excitement 
among the Fathers. ‘They were anx1ous 
to have a mosaic floor for their church and 
hoped that the monarch would present 
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them with one. It was customary for 
every expedition to give something, ac- 
cording to rank and means, and the station 
did well by them. Now the fame of this 
king’s piety had preceded him and the 
missionaries built castles in the air right up 
to heaven. Meanwhile they made indus- 
trious preparation. Children were sent 
with presents to the Shilluk to induce them 
this once at least to visit the church. A 
whole mob of warriors intended to come, 


so the occasion was awaited with confid- 


ence. Some ingenious soul hit on the idea 
that it would be particularly impressive if 
innocent children also took part, their 
necks adorned with an image of the Virgin 
ona rosary. ‘The plan met with general 
approval. At length the eagerly awaited 
The guests arrived, were 


day drew near. 
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Meal time among the Shilluk. 


ceremoniously received and the king de- 
clared himself willing to attend mass in 
the church together with the Shilluk. That 
evening the Fathers distributed to the chil- 
dren pretty little brass crosses on dark 
chains and everyone went to rest. In the 
morning they all streamed to church. The 
children, too, came from all sides. But the 
dear little things in their innocence had 
hung the rosaries, not round their necks, 
but in negro fashion round their hips, so 
that the Virgin’s image dangled between 
their legs at the spot which Adam and 
Eve veiled with fig-leaves. 


A few days later we reach the point 
where the Bahr el Zeraf flows into the Bahr 
el Abiad (White Nile). So far the sky has 


always been heavily clouded by day, the 


eh 


These people live along the west bank of the White N ile, and are 


believed to have come originally from the same country as the Nuer 
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The Shilluk often wear an elaborate cowffure of 
their own hair, which takes several years to 
grow into shape. So as not to damage it they 
use a special head-rest while they sleep 


Shilluk women are very shy and one has to 
exercise cunning in order to get a photograph of 
them. The tribal emblem is tattooed on thear 


foreheads 


A Shilluk funeral feast. Groups of warriors from friendly neighbouring villages assemble in festal array; 
they run round the village, with their shields and glittering spears, dancing and singing 


vapour accumulating over the swamps, so 
that no photography was possible. But 
now we leave the swamp land, for the Bahr 
el Zeraf flows across the plain. An odd 
river! Not more than thirty paces wide 
on the average, it is several yards deep. A 
powerful current prevents weeds from 
clogging up the surface. The banks are 
almost bare and afford a view for miles 
over the open country. One has the im- 
pression of sailing along an artificial canal 
cut through the plain. Game begins to 
be plentiful. We already see reed-bucks 
and tiang antelopes, and the bones of a 
giraffe are bleaching in the sun. We also 
begin to pass Shilluk villages and our in- 
terpreter now comes into action. As we 
approach, the negroes hide in the grass. 
Boll—that is our Shilluk’s name—shouts a 
few joking words across and good relations 
are at once established. ‘The people bob 
up laughing and facetious remarks are 
bandied to and fro. Boll calls toa woman 
who is drawing water and a long talk goes 
on between them as we sail slowly by. It 
seems to me that Boll’s tone has changed, 
so I ask him if he knows the woman. 

“How should I not?” he answers. “‘She’s 
my brother’s wife.” 

Then he tells me that he knows this dis- 
trict very well, as he has often hunted hip- 
popotamuses here with his companions. 
We learn further that Boll was formerly a 
soldier and served in a Sudan regiment of 
the Egyptian Army. In 1924, after the 
mutiny at Khartoum, the English dis- 
banded those troops which seemed to them 
unreliable, and he returned home with 
several fellow tribesmen. He is a lively, 
useful fellow, and we were lucky to get hold 
ofhim. Tudj, the Nuer, is also serviceable 
and intelligent. One of his fellow tribes- 
men is standing near the river watching us. 
Completely naked, with long red hair wav- 
ing wildly in the wind, his appearance has 
something savage and dangerous about it. 
Tudj exchanges a brief greeting with him, 
whereupon he hurries off to the Nuer vil- 
lage with long, prancing strides. 
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On one occasion I have a long conversa- 
tion with a Nuer, Tudj acting as inter- 
preter. 

“Have you any cows?”’ he asks. 

“No,” I answer. 

“IT thought as much. The Europeans 
who have cows come in the steamer and 
have donkeys and lots of people with them. 
But you come like a trader in a sailing- 
boat.” 

“Yes, but we have a motor car,” the 
interpreter says in our defence. 

“Oh, have you? Well, why don’t you 
hunt elephants with this machine?’’ asks 
the Nuer, who has seen a mudir with such 
a vehicle at Fangak. 

“That isn’t possible. 
through the thick bush.” 

“Then you haven’t got a decent one. A 
good car can go anywhere.” After a while 
he asks again suspiciously, ““Are there any 
cows at all where you come from?” 

Glad to play a trump card I answer, 
“Are there any cows! I should think there 
are, but not such mangy beasts as only give 
two quarts of milk a day, like the Nuer’s 
cows. Our cows sometimes give eight of 
these full,” and I take up a gourd holding 
about half a gallon. 

For a while there is silence, then comes 
the retort, ““That isn’t true. Some friends 
of mine were in Khartoum and have told 
me that the cows there are so miserable 
and thin that no Nuer would look at such 
half-dead. beasts.” 

“Our master doesn’t come from Khar- 
toum, but from much further away, from 
another land.” 

“Yes, lbadd; “and there even the goats 
give as much milk as the Nuer cows here.” 

But the negro is not to be put out of 
countenance. “That can’t be,” he. re- 
plies; ‘‘all Europeans come from Khar- 
toum and your goats don’t give any milk 
at all; they are only good for supplying you 
with skins for prayer-mats.”’ 

And so it goes on. Say what you will, 
he does not believe a word. 


We can’t go 


A warrior of the Eastern Jur—another people of the Bahr 


el Ghazal—practising archery 


The Eastern Jur seem to mingle freely with 
their neighbours, and among them may some- 
times be seen the extremely long, thin figures 
that are characteristic of the Dinka people, 
and have resulted from the introduction of 
Dinka women into Eastern Jur tribes 


Every morning the Eastern Jur girls go into 
a wood and pluck from the hido tree a new 
dress’ of fresh green leaves; these are attached 
to two strips of leather, one hanging down 
behind like a tail 
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Oursailing-boat is now out in the middle 
of the steppe. We take a rest and Tudj 
passes the time fishing with an Arab coast- 
ing-net. In the evening grass fires light 
up the horizon. Before long we make a 
closer acquaintance with the fire. As I 
have already mentioned, the river here is 
not broad. We are now compelled to pass 
a particularly narrow spot where the grass 
fire is raging on the banks. A _ horribly 
beautiful picture unrolls before our eyes. 
The wind drives the blaze before it, from 
every bush tongues of flame wave high in 
the air. Birds of prey circle overhead in 
the expectation of enjoying the roasted 
creeping things. Vultures, falcons, kites 
and hawks share in the feast. We do not 
feel very happy; the wind carries sparks 
and burning tufts of grass on to our sailing- 
boat and we have our hands full to avert 
a catastrophe. Everything on board 1s as 
dry as tinder, to say nothing of the petrol. 
But at last we leave the danger spot behind 
us and I sit down, dead tired, in my cabin. 
There I overhear a conversation between 
Boll and the ugly negress who cooks for 
the crew. This negress, who is no longer 
young, has taken a fancy to Boll and has 
long talks with him. 

“I was once married,” she tells him, 
“and had a nice husband. What things 
he used to bring us! Durra, ornaments, 
oil for my hair and even henna leaves! I 
could actually count on having meat twice 
a week!” 

Boll listens respectfully. 

“Look here,” she begins again, ‘“wouldn’t 
you like to marry mers [heres isnetea 
woman in Omdurman who can bake such 
delicious abri (dry durra cake) as I can— 
as thin as a leaf!”’ 

Now at last Boll bestirs himself. ‘Bah!’ 
he drawls, “I’m not going to marry you! 
I want a young wife.” 

“How are you going to get a young 
wife?” says the ardent one. ‘‘You haven’t 
got any cows to buy her with.” 

“IfT can’t get a young one, I’m certainly 
not going to take an old one,’ Boll ex- 
12 


1936 
plains firmly, and his partner turns away 
with a sigh to her work. 


The police officer has given us a guide, 
named Makoj, of the Jur tribe, because we 
are coming to the country of the Eastern 
Jur. Armed with quiver, bow and arrow, 
he presents a very different picture from 
the spear-bearing Dinka. He only speaks 
a poor Arabic, which makes it pretty difh- 
cult for us to understand each other. Soon 
after the start he wants me at all costs to 
drive the car between two trees, where I 
should inevitably have stuck. At first the 
road is quite good and takes us through 
magnificent parkland with ancient trees 
overgrown by rampant climbing plants. 
Then the steppe begins and finally the road 
dwindles away. ‘This means jogging on 
carefully through the bush. 

At last, after a drive of four and a half 
hours, we arrive at our destination, some 
old rest-houses. While we are stowing 
our baggage away in one of them the other 
collapses with a loud crash. The first one 
also shows serious cracks in the beams. 
These must be supported before my cam- 
eras can be brought in. Meanwhile the 
Sheikh, Nekor Djok, calls on us. As a 
symbol of his rank he wears an old sun 
helmet with a tuft offeathers. Very oblig- 
ingly he gets an old woman to bring us 
water and wood and promises us guides 
for the following day. 

We ask the Sheikh how many children 
he has. 

“Only five,” is the answer. 

“Why so few?” we ask with sympathy. 

“T am still young and shall have more. 
I have just taken a third young wife,” he 
tells us. 

‘How many do you want?” we ask in- 
discreetly. 

He puts the fingers of his right hand to- 
gether and smacks the palm of his left. 
“Lots and lots and lots!’ he cries enthusi- 
astically. As he is in such a good humour, 
we hazard a little advance and inquire into 
his religious conceptions. He becomes 


The natives render communal service, under government direction, for road and bridge building 


Among their hill-tops the warlike Nuba evaded Arab, and have resisted British control 


(Above) Nuba women dancing: they wear a curious wicker-work anklet on the right leg 
(Below) Nuba wrestlers: the bout 1s watched tensely and betting runs high 


An Eliri girl of the mountains: Mohammedan, of mixed Arab and negroid blood 
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silent and gives the same answer that I have 
so often heard among negro tribes. 

“T know nothing about it. We have 
no religion. You should have known my 
father. He was old and knew everything 
and could have told you exactly, but un- 
fortunately he is dead.” 

The Sheikh turns talkative, however, and 
shows that not only his father “knew every- 
thing’ but that he too knows pretty well 
about religious matters. He avers that 


the Jur have no sorcerers, every member of 


the tribe knows how to ‘do magic’ himself. 
If a man wishes to injure an enemy he fills 
an earthenware bowl with water, millet 
and the seeds of certain magic plants and 
boils them over the fire. The enemy now 
appears to him. Whatever he commands 
the apparition to do, takes place promptly. 
If he demands that his enemy’s goats shall 
die, or the death of the man himself, it 
happens. ‘There is another form of spell, 
but it is not without danger. ‘The spell- 
maker must go with a pot of merissa (millet 
beer) to his enemy’s house while he is 
asleep, quietly open the mat that covers 
the entrance and stand with his back to- 
wards the interior in the doorway. He 
must then fill his mouth with beer, bend 
forwards and spit it out between his legs 
into the enemy’s hut. Whatever he wishes 
during this proceeding will be realized. 
The entrance must then be carefully closed 
again with the mat. If his enemy catches 
him at it, he must pay a fine. 
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“The fine is very heavy, enough to buy 
a pretty girl,” the Sheikh remarks. 


The valleys among the hills are inhabited 
by the original people of the land, the 
Nubians, who migrated there before the 
Arab persecution. Already in earlier 
times heated struggles broke out between 
them and the Arabs pressing hard upon 
them. Today they are still very warlike, 
as their continual risings show. The Gov- 
ernment has no easy task with them, especi- 
ally as they are armed with guns taken 
from the Arabs. And finally the Eliri, a 
mixture of negro and Arab, adhering to 
the Mohammedan faith, are not unin- 
teresting. Full negro lips are often to be 
seen in the round, ape-like faces of these 
people, who have inherited little of the 
Arab’s good looks. 


After various adventures, such as cloud- 
bursts and sand-storms, we reach Khar- 
toum. My expedition is over. I have 
spent many months far away from Euro- 
pean culture in union with the vivacious 
members of those tribes whom we, over- 
civilized as we are, call primitive. The 
charm of such a life is great. I have 
hardly set foot in Egypt when I begin to 
feel homesick for my handsome, long, thin 
Nuer friends’ crysof greeuns= Gare 
Gari”. It rings in my ear like the ancient 
cry of the wilderness. 
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All photographs by permission of the Mount Everest. Committee 


In the Chumbi Valley 


The road to Phari Dzong 


Kampa Dzong 
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Carrying. stores up the Ice Wall of the North Col 


A camp on the summit of the North Col 


Introduction to Everest 


by RAYMOND GREENE 


By special permission of the Mount Everest Committee and the Daily Telegraph, The Geo- 
graphical Magazine has been enabled to publish an exclusive article by Dr Raymond Greene, 
who was a member of the party that conquered Kamet and of the assault party on Everest in 1933. 
Fis concise account of the difficulties which the 1936 Expedition will have to overcome, and the 
methods adopted, as a result of past experience, to meet them, will, we hope, provide just that back- 
ground of accurate information that most people will want when, towards the end of April, the 
messages announcing the progress of the 1936 assault appear in the Daily Telegraph 


One day this month the leader of the sixth 
expedition to Mount Everest, his long 
journey across Tibet now over, will launch 
from his base camp in the Rongbuk valley 
his assault upon the mountain itself. If 
he fails, his failure will be due in large part 
to influences beyond human control; his 
success, if he succeeds, to one thing of 
almost equal importance to human cour- 
age and endurance and mountain skill— 
the study of the history of past failures. 

Everest is not merely the exaggeration 
of an alpine peak, to be climbed in a day 
after a casual reconnaissance by a man 
gifted only with a sufficiency of courage 
and technical ability. Behind the slow 
upward progress from camp to camp must 
lie a careful study of many difficulties 
which Everest shares with no other moun- 
tain. The credit for the discovery of these 
difficulties, and of the methods of over- 
coming them, belongs to the five expedi- 
tions which, during the last fifteen years, 
have, in their failure to reach the summit, 
achieved a growing knowledge of the 
mountain. 

Before 1921 the way to Everest, known 
since 1852 as the highest mountain in the 
world, was still unknown. In that year 
the expedition led by Colonel Howard- 
Bury found the route and drew the maps 
which have made it possible for later 
expeditions to climb higher upon Everest 
itself. In 1922 the second attempt, under 
Brigadier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce, 
reached an altitude of 27,300 feet, the 
greatest altitude yet reached by man, and 
learned bitterly, by the loss of seven lives, 


the lesson that no knowledge of Alpine 
snow, however expert, will carry men 
safely over Himalayan snow. In 1924 
the third expedition, under Colonel Norton, 
reached 28,100 feet and ended tragically 
with the death of Mallory and Irvine. By 
each attempt our knowledge of Himalayan 
snow, weather conditions, physiological 
difficulties, high-altitude psychology, or- 
ganization and equipment, was increased. 
Perhaps the most important result of the 
expeditions of 1933 and 1935 was the 
systematization of this knowledge, the 
removal of many false impressions and 
the disproof of many old theories; so that 
this month the sixth expedition can start 
its work with well-founded plans and 
clear-cut ideas. 

The first of many difficulties, which can 
happily be faced and overcome in the 
comfort of the Royal Geographical Society, 
is political. The strong objection of the 
rulers of Tibet to foreign travellers has 
been explained in many ways, chiefly 
religious. ‘Their distaste for geologists has 
been explained as due to fear of the release 
of demons said to be imprisoned under 
almost every stone; more rationally as due 
to fear that the geologist may be followed 
soon by the prospector and the mining 
engineer. ‘The truth appears to be that 
the Tibetan rulers have looked upon 
western civilization and have not found it 
good. They believe, and many of us who 
have travelled in their country would 
agree with them, that the incursion of 
western ideas can only lead to the un- 
happiness of their people. ‘The occasional 
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unauthorized entry of individual travellers, 
sometimes effected by dishonest ruses, 1n- 
creases their suspicion and probably makes 
the difficulty greater for harmless moun- 
taineers. 

The experiments and mistakes of past 
expeditions have taught us much about 
equipment and food, all of which has to 
be bought before the expedition starts. 
There are no shops in Tibet, and from the 
middle of Asia one cannot send back for 
fresh supplies. Everything—food, cook- 
ing utensils, camp equipment, tents, climb- 
ing gear, clothing—for a small army over 
a period of nearly five months, must be 
carried. The doctor must choose his 
drugs and instruments at home and he 
cannot go home, like the plumber, for his 
tools. Thus in 1933, at Camp II, we 
noticed that in a high wind crystals of snow 
blew through the fabric of our tents, 
depositing small snow-drifts on our faces 


in the night, for, to save weight, we had 
taken too thin a material. Yet the tents 
had to suffice for the rest of the trip. 
The food was often far from satisfactory, 
but we lived and have learned. 

While he is collecting everything down 
to the last corkscrew, the leader must 
choose his men. There are probably 
several hundred~ mountaineers whose 
climbing skill is high enough. But many 
of these are too old or too young, or either 
mentally or physically unfit for the huge 
strain which will be put upon them. For 
months: they will live together in small 
tents, finding no relief from each other’s 
companionship. For weeks they will exist 
in circumstances of peril alternating with 
monotony, but always in hardship near the 
limit of human endurance. Everest is no 
place for the irritable or the highly strung. 
An attack of nerves at the wrong moment 
may destroy all chance of success. 
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All photographs by permission of the Mount Everest C 


From Darjeeling, where stores are assembled and the indispensable Sherpa porters are selected, the 
route lies northwards through the warm and wooded valleys of Sikkim 


Yet a fourth difficulty must be over- 
come before the attack on the mountain 
can begin—the five weeks’ journey across 
Tibet. In March and early April, condi- 
tions in the most beautiful and most 
desolate country in the world can be very 
hard. From the pleasant warmth of the 
Sikkim jungle (later, on the return, so hot 
and leech-infested) we climbed in 1933 
over a high pass, the Natu La, and down 
into the snow-filled Chumbi valley, beyond 
which lies the high tableland of the real 
Tibet. This year, owing to the lack of 
snow, the expedition will be able to take 
the shorter route over the Sebu La and 
the Kongra La. On the plateau they 
encounter the prevailing Tibetan wind, 
which is their constantly irritating com- 
panion until they reach their objective. 
Varying little in strength, it blows from 


early morning till late afternoon, carry- 
ing with it always a load of fine red dust 
which coats the face, fills the eyes and 
nostrils, and spoils the food. The tem- 
perature on many of the higher parts of 
the plateau may at this time of the year 
fall well below zero Fahrenheit and deep 
snow often lies on the passes. ‘The journey 
to Everest is the first great test of the 
physical condition and morale of the 
party. 

Base camp at last attained, the difficul- 
ties become more definite. ‘They are 
meteorological, orological and physiologi- 
cal. With better weather, the difficulty of 
the mountain and of breathing at so great 
a height could be overcome. Were the 
mountain easy, bad weather and breath- 
lessness would not prevent an ascent. 
Were Everest the height of Mont Blanc, 
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The 1933 Expedition travelled via the Natu La or Pass (above) and up the Chumbi Valley. _ The 
paper decorations are Tibetan prayer-flags. Owing to lack of snow the 1936 Expedition has been 
able to take a shorter route up the Tista River and over the Sebu La (below) 


Transport is a matter of major 
importance on any expedition. 
The animals available in Tibet 
vary from district to district. In 
some parts the transport officer 
relies on the small, woolly Tibetan 
donkey—an amiable companion, 
which can carry the same load as 
a much larger mule 


The Tibetan torrents are crossed on_yak-hide ropeways with a wooden yoke for support 


The biting, dust- 
laden wind of the 
Tibetan plateau tries 
the temper on many 
occasions —es pecially 
when a large mess- 
tent has to be pitched 


The sleeping-tents are 
smaller and lighter. 
Stores are packed in 
wooden cases marked 
with coloured bands 
for tdentification 


‘Breakfast. * lhe 
rigours of the climate 
and of the journey are 
such that every effort 
ts made to suit the 
provistons to indi- 
vidual tastes and to 
make the food tempt- 
ing even to tired men 


The route takes the expedition past many Tibetan gompas or monasteries. That of Tengkye lies 
some distance from the village in the plain, one of the chief stopping-places 


Beyond Tengkye the way goes past several lakes and broad rivers 


At Shekar the route, which has lain westwards, turns due south towards Everest. 


governor's residence. 


the difficulty of the climbing and the sever- 
ity of the weather would not deter a party 
unhandicapped by air containing only 
one-third of the normal amount of oxygen. 

The meteorological difficulty was well 
understood by Mallory from his experi- 
ences in 1921 and 1922. The knowledge 
gained in 1924 and 1933 drove the lesson 
home. There is only one period in the 
year in which the ascent of Everest is pos- 
sible, that which lies between the beginning 
or middle of April and the coming of the 
monsoon. This fact was not accepted, 
however, by several of the experts until 
they were finally convinced by the evi- 
dence of the reconnaissance expedition of 
1935. The severity of the weather, the 
extreme cold, high winds, and deep snow 
on the passes, make the long journey 
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Above the camping- 
ground rises a great hill topped by a fort, below which are the monastery and the dzong or local 


The goodwill of Tibetan officials 1s important to the expedition’s progress 


through Tibet a trying experience even in 
March. Earlier in the year the conditions 
would inevitably undermine the health of 
a party which must at all costs keep itself 
fit for the final assault upon the summit. 
So it is not until early April that the base 
camp can be established above the Rong- 
buk monastery at the foot of Everest. 
There then follows a period in which the 
climbers can reasonably expect weather 
sufficiently docile for them to push their 
camps further up the mountain-side until 
at last one is pitched near enough to the top 
for the final dash. To this period an end 
is put by the coming of the monsoon. 

To the dry plains, the monsoon, blowing 
from the south-west across the Indian 
Ocean, brings rain. To the high Hima- 
layas it brings snow. ‘The upper crags of 
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Everest are, on the northern and more 
accessible side, too steep for snow to lie 
on when the Tibetan wind is blowing. 
During the monsoon the Tibetan wind 
ceases and the snow falls thickly and lies 
upon the steep slabs. Owing to the dry- 
ness and the cold it does not melt, and 
therefore ‘bind’, but lies as a fine powder 
of the consistency of table salt. It ob- 
scures all hand and foothold, and yet pro- 
vides none to take its place, as would 
alpine snow. The mountain becomes 
impossible of ascent. At the same time 
the greater warmth causes avalanches on 
the lower slopes of the mountain and makes 
the ascent of the North Col too dangerous. 
Before the 1933 expedition, Everest was 
looked upon as a ‘technically’ easy moun- 
tain, though Mallory and Longstaff always 
disagreed with this view. We now know 
that apart from the difficulties due to the 
weather and the great height, the moun- 
tain is a difficult climb. The strata of 
the mountain are tilted downwards to the 
north, so that on the northern face all the 
slabs are arranged like tiles on a steep roof. 
The significance of this will be obvious to 
all climbers. All the hand and footholds 
are the wrong way round, and there are 
very few ‘belays’—comforting rock spikes 
—round which a climber can wind his 
rope for his companion’s protection and 
his own. The south face, possessed of 
more accommodating ledges and protected 
from the terrific north-west winds, is of un- 
compromising steepness and is, moreover, 
in Nepal, and therefore ‘out of bounds’. 
Long before the upper crags of Everest 
are reached, the difficulties of the mountain 
have begun. On the lower slopes, the 
difficulty is due simply to the magnitude 
of the mountain. It cannot be climbed in 
a day and therefore it is necessary to find a 
way fit not only for expert mountaineers, 
but also for heavily laden porters. From 
Base Camp, in former years at a height 
of 16,800 feet, a rough but easy walk leads 
along a glacier shelf round the corner into 
the valley of the East Rongbuk Glacier, 
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where, at 17,800 feet, in a desolate place of 
stones, is pitched Camp I. Between Camp 
I and Camp II, which in 1933 was pitched 
at 19,600 feet by the side of a glacier lake, 
the way up the moraine is technically easy, 
but already great care is necessary to 
choose a route fit for the porters. Beyond 
Camp II, the way lies through that 
astounding maze of giant seracs which the 
photographs of past expeditions have made 
so familiar. Like giant pine trees of ice, 
they cluster about the way, white and pale 
blue and pale sea-green, the creations of 
an insane Lalique. Through the forest a 
way must be found, the snow trampled 
down, steps kicked or cut in the steeper 
places, until a trough is reached which 
leads at last to flat glacier, and, at 21,000 
feet, to Camp III and the first view of the 
first real mountaineering obstacle, the 
slopes of the North Col or Chang La. 

The slopes of the North Col, made of 
always moving ice and snow, vary greatly 
in difficulty from year to year. In 1933 
they were a serious obstacle, and gave us 
nearly a thousand feet of difficult climbing 
from Camp IIIa at the foot to Camp IV 
on the summit of the Col, a distance 
which took us a week tosurmount. Across 
the precipitous slopes stretches a great ice- 
wall some 40 feet in height which might 
well have proved insuperable but for the 
presence of a cone of snow, the relic of an 
old avalanche, which leaned, a natural 
ladder, against the ice. But above the tip 
of the cone a wall of about 15 feet, the 
lower part slightly overhanging, had still 
to be climbed before steep but easier slopes 
were reached. Up this wall a ladder was 
finally fixed, which, with kicked or cut 
steps and fixed ropes on the slopes below 
and above, made at last a route practicable 
for our laden porters. Camp IV was 
originally placed on a ledge below the sum- 
mit of the Col, but the frequent arrival of 
small avalanches from above necessitated 
a removal to the summit, a position of 
great exposure but comparative safety, at 
23,000 feet. 
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Seen from the Rongbuk camp in April (above) the wind-swept north face of Everest 1s almost free 
from snow, though lower down it still les. 


The Base Camp, four miles further on, is clear by June 
(below), but the windless monsoon days have left Everest thickly mantled 


Camp I is placed at a height of about 
17,700 feet. The octagonal ‘arctic’ tent, 
accommodating six men, was one of the 


successes of the 1933 Expedition 


Porters ascending the East Rongbuk mm 
Glacier towards the lower slopes of & 

Everest, seen in the background with a # 
plume of snow blowing from the summit 


Camp I, at a height of about 19,800 feet, is protected from the wind by high ridges of ice 
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made possible by two troughs that interrupt the surface of the East Rongbuk Glacier 


Ice pinnacles (seracs) in the East Rongbuk Glacier 
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Among the seracs between Camps If and LI 


Camp III (21,000 feet). The 
summit of Everest 1s the peak on 


the extreme right of the upper 
picture. Communication with the 


Base Camp ts maintained by wire- 
less 


Advancing up the North Col (Chang La) at the top of which lies the site of Gamp IV 


On the North Col. A party leaving to establish Camp V 


Camp V, at 27,500 feet, looking 
north-east. In the upper picture the 
peaks are clear, but in the space of 
a single day threatening clouds (seen 
rom Gamp V in the lower picture), 
which herald the breaking of the 
monsoon, may gather 
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Everest from the North Col, showing ‘the ledges arranged like the tiles on a roof’ 


From the summit of the North Col the 
way lies up the north ridge of Everest. 
The technical difficulty here is not great, 
but the difficulty of breathing the already 
greatly depleted atmosphere becomes more 
noticeable. Snow and ice climbing gives 
place to scrambling on loose rocks, but no 
serious mountaineering difficulties are here 
encountered. From the top of the North 
Ridge two alternative routes have been 
suggested. One way lies along the sky- 
line, while the other lies almost horizont- 
ally across the face to a point on the 
summit pyramid beyond the great couloir. 
Until 1933 the first, the ridge route, was 
favoured by most climbers, but on it lie 
the First and Second Steps, two precipitous 
interruptions to the general rise of the 
ridge. The second of these must be 
climbed if the first route is followed. It 
was carefully examined by Wyn Harris 
and Wager in 1933 and pronounced to be 
38 


impossible. They described it as steep 
and grey, like the bows of a battleship, 
but about 200 feet in height. It is now 
generally recognized that it is only by the 
second route, known as Norton’s Traverse, 
that the mountain can be climbed. The 
traverse at the beginning is of only 
moderate difficulty, but beyond 27,000 feet 
the ledges, arranged like the tiles on a 
roof, dip more and more steeply outwards. 
Difficult enough in good conditions, they 
become impassable when buried under 
the fine powdery snow which covers them 
when once the monsoon has_ broken. 
Beyond the great couloir, which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of all views ofthe northern 
side of Everest, the climbing difficulties can 
only be guessed, but there is every hope 
that they are not insuperable. 

In 1933 the highest Camp, Camp VI, 
was placed at 27,400 feet. It is extremely 
doubtful whether it is possible in a day to 


The Sherpa ‘tigers’ who established Camp VI, the highest camp of the 1933 Expedition 
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Telephoto from the Base a Te the north Pie of Mount Everest, the upper camps and routes adopted 
in 1933 and the highest point hee Wager, Wyn H Harris and Smythe 
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The slabs near the great couloir—zwhich itself lies out of sight behind the slope in the foreground. 


The cross marks the highest point reached (1933). 


reach the summit from this point. This 
year, therefore, it is proposed to place 
Camp VI a little lower, and to attempt to 
find a place for a Camp VII below the 
First Step on the ridge, at about 27,800 
feet. Even from this point it has been 
estimated that fifteen hours will be re- 
quired to reach the top and return. It is 
probable that in 1936 oxygen will be car- 
ried and used, if not from a lower altitude 
still, at any rate from Camp VII. The 
time required for the final dash would 
thus be reduced to a short climbing day. 

There is little doubt that the most seri- 
ous difficulty of Everest is due to the short- 
age of oxygen, which is noticed by some on 
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The summit is on the left 


first reaching the high tableland of Tibet. 
Here a slight breathlessness on exertion, a 
tendency to sleeplessness, and occasional 
headaches are the only signs. But above 
Base Camp the breathlessness soon be- 
comes very troublesome and affects even 
the strongest climbers. The shortage of 
oxygen may be so great that during sleep 
a peculiar form of breathing may develop, 
known as Cheyne-Stokes respiration, in 
which violent panting alternates with 
periods in which the patient lies dead still, 
making no attempt to breathe at all. ‘The 
headaches become worse ; vomiting 1s 
common; mental confusion and extreme 
irritability may spoil the happiness of the 
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party; insomnia may sap its strength. 
Happily, these troubles may to a very 
large extent be avoided if the progress up 
the mountain from camp to camp is sufhi- 
ciently slow, time being allowed at each 
stage for acclimatization to occur. In 
1933 very little mountain sickness oc- 
curred. But no acclimatization can re- 
move altogether the burden of movement 
above 20,000 feet, and there is every reason 
to believe that above 23,000 feet no im- _ 
provement can be expected. Deteriora- 
tion, in fact, quickly sets in. ‘Those whose 
experience is limited to the comparatively 
low mountains of Europe may feel that 
fifteen hours is a long time to take in 
climbing some 1200 feet from Camp VII 
to the summit and back, but when it is 
remembered that even acclimatized men 
must, at this altitude, take two breaths to 
every step, the estimate seems none too long. 
This year, Ruttledge’s expedition will 
start with a full knowledge of these difh- 
culties, gained not only from historical 
study but from the personal knowledge of 
many members of his party. He himself, 
during a lifetime in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, has spent many of his vacations 
travelling in the Himalayas. In 1933 he 
saw the mountain in its worst mood. 
Accompanied by some of the most expert 
and experienced of alpine climbers, he was 
able, in long discussions in the mess-tent, 
to add their opinions to his own knowledge 
of mountain travel. Every phase of the 
attempt was discussed beforehand and sub- 
jected afterwards to the most detailed 
post-mortem. The lessons of 1933 are 
still fresh in his mind. He will miss this 
year the unfailing support he received 
from Crawford and Brocklebank, whose 
heart-breaking and unflagging work kept 
open the lines of communication on the 
slopes of the North Col; Longland, whose 
brilliant mountain-craft brought down un- 
harmed through a hurricane the porters 
who had established Camp VI; Wager, 
who reached with Wyn Harris a point less 
than a thousand feet below the summit. 
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1936 
But he will have with him again Smythe, 
Shipton and Wyn Harris, a trio of bril- 
liant climbers who all went above Gamp 
VI, and whose experience of great heights 
surpasses that of any men now living. 
Smijth-Windham, the wireless officer, 1s 
also an old companion, though not a 
climber. Morris, assistant transport officer 
in 1922, will be in charge of the transport, 
and will bring with him old experience of 
the mountain and an intimate knowledge 
of the language and customs of the porter 
corps. Kempson, Wigram and Warren 
were all members of Shipton’s reconnais- 
sance expedition in 1935 and know the 
mountain as far as the North Col. Oliver, 
though never before on Everest, has a good 
Himalayan record, having made the 
second ascent of Trisul (23,406 ft.) in 1933. 
Only Gavin and Humphreys have no 
Himalayan experience, but Gavin has a 
fine alpine record and Humphreys, an 
explorer of wide experience, will not be 
expected to climb high, but will be in 
charge of medical arrangements on the 
lower slopes. Out of the eight members 
of the climbing party, seven have already 
shown their capacity at great altitudes. 
They will be better equipped than their 
predecessors. With the mistakes of 1933 
fresh in all our minds, every effort has 
been made to make the 1936 expedition 
better clothed, housed and, above all, fed. 
Everest is no place for ‘tough’ tactics. 
The unavoidable rigours of the climate 
make every portable comfort a necessity. 
The 1936 party will not, as we did in 1933, 
awake to find the finer snow crystals, 
forced by the wind through the canvas of 
the tents, piled upon their faces. Sleeping 
bags will be warmer. Cookers have been 
improved. The individual tastes of the 
climbers have been studied in ordering 
the food, all of which will be of the finest 
available quality, fit to tempt the appetites 
of tired men. With a clearer realization 
of the problem than its predecessors, the 
1936 expedition will take two forms of 
oxygen apparatus. One, the design of 


which is based on the machine taken but 
never used in 1933, will enrich the atmo- 
spheric air with oxygen. It will supply 
more oxygen than the older machine, but 
will weigh 25 pounds instead of 12. 
From the other, a ‘closed circuit’? ap- 
paratus weighing 35 pounds, the climber 
will breathe pure oxygen. Wearing it, 
he should be able to move as fast as 
he could under such a weight at sea- 
level. Unfortunately, neither type of 
machine will supply oxygen for prolonged 
periods, and much organization will be 
required in the dumping of cylinders 
at convenient heights if oxygen is used 
from low on the mountain. Moreover, the 
weight is so great that, even thus stimulated, 
climbing with it may be too difficult on 
the upper slabs. 

The prospects of success of the 1936 
Everest Expedition appear to be brighter 
than those of past expeditions. All that 
can be done by careful organization has 
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been done. ‘Two doubtful factors obscure 
the issue. We do not know whether it is 
possible for men, without an. artificial 
oxygen-supply, to reach the summit of 
Everest. ‘The oxygen apparatus they are 
taking, though carefully designed and 
tested in England, may not be satisfactory. 
The lighter apparatus may supply too 
little oxygen, the heavier may be too 
heavy, and mechanical breakdown can- 
not be entirely excluded. But the more 
serious doubtful factor is the weather. It 
could hardly be worse than in 1933. ‘The 
Alipore Observatory promises that it will 
be better. But we cannot tell whether the 
monsoon will break early or late. Everest, 
too, has its own local weather, which can- 
not be predicted from Alipore. If the 
weather is bad, the finest party, perfectly 
organized and led, will fail to reach the 
summit. If the weather is good, the 


present expedition will stand every chance 
of success. 
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The Ditmarschen 


by ALAN H. BRODRICK 


In the second part of Faust, Goethe's hero employs his dearly bought powers in vast works of land- 
reclamation, designed to ‘narrow the limits of the watery deep’. The results are by no means com- 
mensurate with the sacrifice involved, but the experiment has its symbolic value. So also, as Mr 


Brodrick points out, have the works of reclamation and colonization undertaken in Germany by the 
Nazis, of which those now in progress in the Ditmarschen afford an interesting example 


A.ruoucu there is at least one place in of the coast has nothing but contempt for 
England called Tichmarsh, it is pleasing to the struggling dwellers on the sandy heaths 
think that the ancestors of Mr Michael which begin some fifteen miles to the east. 
Angelo Titmarsh must have come to us The history of the Ditmarschen is curi- 
from the Ditmarschen, as the Burgoynes ous, for during the greater part of the 
came from Burgundy and the Flemings Middle Ages and right down to the latter 
from Flanders. half of the 16th century the peasants main- 
The Ditmarschen is that part of Holstein tained their independence and the land 
or Southern Jutland—to give it its Danish was to all intents and purposes a peasant 
name—which is bounded by the rivers republic. In the 14th century a chronic- 
Eider and Elbe and by the North Sea. It ler reported that ‘the Ditmarshers have 
is a flat coastal land—as flat as Holland, neither Lord nor Chief and do what they 
which it much resembles. ‘The rich pas- — will’. 
ture-lands of the coastal strip contrast When this part of the world was con- 
widely with the poor sandy soil of the in-  quered by Charlemagne it had already 
land districts. The prosperous peasantry been colonized by Frisians and Saxons. 
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One of the original Ditmarschen 
peasants, in physique more closely 
resembling the Scandinavians than 
their neighbours to the south, who 
are helping the settlers to reclaim 
new land from the sea 


The first meal in the new home— 
plain fare and simple accommoda- 
tion, such as the colonist must 
expect. The settlers come from 
other parts of Germany, often 
hundreds of miles away 
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Cutting the main water- 
way which is to drain 
the marshy tidal land 


A later stage of the same 
process. The water is 
already running and the 
truck-line used for re- 
moving the mud 1s being 
taken up 
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Turfing the new soil. The local fishermen can still take their boats out along the central waterway 
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The confusions of the post-Charlemagne 
epoch and the struggles between Dane and 
German enabled the peasants to shake off 
successive yokes which were laid upon 
them by Danish Kings, German Bishops 
and the Counts of Holstein. In fact, had 
geographical conditions been as favour- 
able, the Ditmarschers might have made 
themselves into a republic as powerful as 
that of Holland, which gained its freedom 
about the time that the Ditmarschers lost 
theirs. 

The whole country north of the Elbe was 
from time immemorial the battleground 
of Dane and German, and from of old its 
population was a very mixed one—Cimbri, 
Angles, Jutes and Frisians. This is the 
region from which many of the so-called 
Angles and Saxons seem to have come to 
our island, so that we have a special in- 
terest in these remote cousins of ours. 

The Emperor Henry I made a ‘limes 
Danarum’ between the rivers Eider and 
Schlei (from which Schleswig getsits name), 
and the lands south of this line were con- 
sidered as integral parts of the Empire, 
which, of course, the Danish lands were 
not. It was, in fact, this age-old distinc- 
tion between lands dependent upon the 
Empire and those lying outside its bound- 
aries which formed the basis of the German 
claims during the Dano-German war of 
1848-50. Bismarck fought the Danes 
again in 1866 and the Germans annexed 
a good deal of territory of which the in- 
habitants were purely Danish-speaking. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of all the 
pressure to which they had been subjected, 
a very considerable proportion of the in- 
habitants of the annexed territories voted 
for reunion with Denmark in the plebiscite 
after the Great War. 

The Ditmarschen, however, has always 
been a German-speaking district. The 
common speech of the people is low Ger- 
man with fast-dying traces of Frisian in the 
northern part of the land. Heraldic ex- 
perts state that so democratic was the con- 
stitution of the country in the Middle Ages 
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that the Ditmarschen had never any really 
national coat-of-arms. The Danish kings 
still bear in their blazons a coat for the 
Ditmarschen—a knight in golden armour 
on a silver horse on a red shield—but it 
does not appear to be a very ancient coat- 
of-arms. The Emperor Frederick III, by 
Imperial Decree, allocated the Ditmarschen 
to the Duchy of Holstein in 1474, but the 
Ditmarschers were free for at least another 
hundred years; in fact their democratic 


_ constitution, into the details of which we 


cannot here go, forms a very interesting 
chapter in the history of representative 
government. 

A glance at the accompanying map will 
show that the Ditmarschen land lies round 
a wide bay or gulf called the Ditmarscher 
Bucht. The waters of this bay are very 
shallow, with the exception of a deep-water 
channel which passes the northern shore 
of the bay. On the farther western edge 
of the submarine plateau lies the island of 
Trieschen and on a line with it, although 
much nearer the coast, the low sandy reef 
known as Helmsand. There is no doubt 
that even in historic times the coast line 
was much farther to the west than at pres- 
ent. The great gales and storms which 
caused the flooding of what is now known 
as the Zuyder Zee in Holland also made 
the sea sweep over large areas of land 
farther north. In the 13th century there 
are records of about two hundred square 
miles of marsh land being flooded on the 
western coast of South Jutland. Since 
that time the sea has slowly receded, or 
rather the rivers have pushed out arrow- 
heads of silt behind which new land has 
been formed. ‘The two arms of land which 
form the northern and southern boundaries 
of the bay are comparatively modern, hay- 
ing been formed by deposits of silts brought 
down by the Eider and Elbe respectively. 
17th-century maps show no trace of that 
spit of land to the south known as Fried- 
richskoog. All through the Middle Ages 
and right into modern times men have 
helped to aid this natural process, for this 
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As soon as the first grass appears, geese 
and then sheep are turned onto the new 
land. The salt marshes produce ex- 
cellent mutton—pré sale! 


Bittner 
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land gained from the sea is among the 
richest in northern Europe. 

This fertile soil has always borne a heavy 
population with a high birth-rate and the 
people have a characteristic physique. 
They are tall, often of that ‘Nordic’ type 
one hears so much of but so rarely sees in 
Germany, with pale, blond hair ; and are in 
every way very different from the Saxons 
of the interior of the country and to the 
south. Their main occupation is cattle- 
raising and horse-breeding. ‘The heavy 
soil of the marshes bears all northern crops 
in abundance—cereals, sugar beet and all 
sorts of vegetables. The fishing in the 
North Sea is good—the Baltic is notori- 
ously deficient in fish—and here are some 
of the few oyster-beds to be found in 
Germany. 

The world-wide economic crisis has 


given rise to innumerable schemes for the 
creation of work. To this end public funds 
always have to be employed and often the 
results are disappointing enough. Land re- 
clamation schemes are, probably, as sound 
an investment as any others which can be 
devised; they strike the public imagination 
as few other public works do, and can be, 
quite justifiably,.used to advertise the 
régime under which they are carried out. 

Relatively little prominence has been 
given to land reclamation in Germany. 
We hear a great deal of the new roads, of 
rearmament and of the organization of the 
youth of the country. The winning ofnew 
land is, however, but one expression of the 
fundamental National Socialist tenet that 
everything must be done to strengthen the 
peasantry and to utilize to the full all the 
resources of the soil of Germany. A very 


For some months after work has begun on the new soil, horses have to wear special mud-shoes to 
prevent them from sinking through the soft earth 
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The peasants of these rich Frisian lands have 
occupied themselves from time immemorial 
with the breeding of cattle and horses. A 
young colonist with a Frisian calf 


Buittr 


The new settlers must turn their hands to every- 
thing. A couple prepare their midday meal 
beside the first crop of oats on the new land which 


they both till 


Stherl 


On August 29, 1935, Adolf Hitler dedicated the first piece of new land and its first harvest 


ambitious and costly scheme of drainage 
and reclamation has been started in the 
Masurian Lake district—that part of south- 
ern East Prussia where Hindenburg de- 
feated the Russians—but it will be some 
years before the success of this undertaking 
can be judged. 

In the meanwhile a very interesting ex- 
periment has been carried out in the Dit- 
marschen. Enough land has been won 
from the sea to provide farms for one hun- 
dred families brought from other parts of 
Germany. The newly found land is 
known as a koog in the local dialect and the 
two new settlements are known as the 
Hitlerkoog and the Goeringkoog: the 
former is settled with seventy peasant 
families and the latter with thirty. 

It is proposed eventually to reclaim all 
the land lying under the waters of the bay 
and to this end a dyke is being constructed 
to the island of Trieschen, from which side 
dykes will be thrown out. It must be 
stressed that what is being done here is the 
hastening of a natural process—the tide 
brings in more silt than the ebb takes out. 
The land is drained by means of a series 
of canals which collect the sea water di- 
verted by the dykes. The earth along the 
canals is consolidated by means of piles 
and wattles which serve to hold the silt. 
The sides of the cuttings are turfed over. 
The fairly heavy rainfall soon washes out 
the salt; then come the field asters, and 
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when the white clover makes its appear- 
ance the soil is fit for sheep. Cattle come 
a little later and, within a year, the first 
crops can be sown. 

These new ‘colonists’ are, as a whole, 
very different from the old inhabitants and 
it is interesting, as an instance of the way 
in which Germany is being unified, that 
peasants from hundreds of miles away are 
being brought into the old free land of the 
Ditmarschers. 

Although the new settlers get their land 
by Government aid, they receive that 
security of tenure which a very sweep- 
ing legislation has given the German peas- 
ant. It may be presumed that those 
favoured by selection for these new hold- 
ings are known to be well disposed to- 
wards the present régime, but the schemes 
of land settlement are not party activities 
in the strict sense of that term. 

Above all, this land reclamation has a 
symbolic value. It must be remembered 
that Germany is being reformed according 
to a definite plan, and that plan can be 
found in its entirety in Hitler’s writings. 
One of the fundamentals of the plan is 
that everything must be done to empha- 
size the bond between the people and 
the soil and to build up a peasantry 
in which will develop a deep-rooted 
national patriotism, only possible in con- 
ditions that Germany, up till now, has 
never enjoyed. 
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The Building of 
Eighteenth-Century Bath 


by M. I. BATTEN 


Most of us are vaguely conscious that our ancestors of the 18th and early rgth centuries were 
responsible for urban developments of great unity and beauty which have all the appearance of 


methodical ‘town planning’. 


The following article shows that, in the case of Bath at least, develop- 


ment was effected by speculative builders whose work was controlled by no final plan 


Tue Romans chose practically the only 
flat site in Bath on which to build their 
city. They went to Bath, not for a strong- 
hold, but for a spa. They built on the 
tongue of land in a bend of the River 
Avon, the intersection of Westgate, Cheap 
Union and Stall Streets being approxi- 
mately the centre of their town. After 
they had gone the spa remained long 
in disrepute, but the mediaeval walled 
town occupied very much the same ground. 
The great Abbey Church, founded in the 
1oth century, seems to have been sited 
without any knowledge of the Roman re- 
mains, but it falls comfortably into the 
plan. In the mediaeval city it stood in the 
centre of the eastern half. West of it Stall 
Street, leading up from the bridge, cut the 
city in two till it encountered Westgate and 
Cheap Streets which formed, as'it were, 
the cross stroke of a capital T. From the 
east end of Cheap Street the High Street 
led up to the North Gate. 

When Bath became famous at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century it occupied little 
more than this flat tongue of land, and 
its enlargement presented the problems 
of varying levels. ‘The irregularity of the 
ground is one of the charms of Bath, but 
it taxed the 18th-century builders hard, 
particularly as they were striving after 
formal shapes. The Pulteney Estate is 
flat, but it was cut off by the river from 
development until the last quarter of the 
century, when a bridge was built. 

An Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records that 
in A.D. 973 Edgar was in Bath crowned 
‘ruler of the Angles’. So great and joyful 
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an occasion was this that the town con- 
tinued to celebrate the event by electing 
a King of Bath every year at Whitsuntide. 
Edgar is therefore one of the earliest links 
in the chain that was to lead to the beauti- 
ful 18th-century city, for Beau Nash, King 
of Bath from 1706 till 1761, did much 
towards creating the demand for smart, 
comfortable houses. Queen Elizabeth also 
played her part, for she, in 1590, appointed 
the first Mayor and made the Corporation 
the perpetual guardians of the hot springs. 
Moreover she enlarged the city boundaries, 
though actually little building took place 
for many years and Bath remained quietly 
within its walls. 

By 1644 the claims of the Bath waters 
were beginning to attract the attention 
of the fashionable world. Charles I’s 
queen contemplated coming to Bath with 
her doctor, Sir Alexander Frayser, but it 
seems she changed her mind and went to 
Bourbon instead. Possibly she heard ill 
reports of Bath, for we are told that ‘all 
kinds of Disorders were grown to their 
highest Pitch in Bath; insomuch that the 
Streets and publick Ways of the City were 
become like so many Dunghills, Slaughter 
Houses, and Pig Styes’. Things had 
reached such a pitch that the Corporation 
took stern measures and succeeded in re- 
storing good order. Nineteen years later 
Sir Alexander Frayser did come to Bath, 
this time in company with Charles II and 
Queen Catherine. The eminent doctor 
then discovered that the waters of Bath 
could be taken internally as well as exter- 
nally, and were in fact every bit as good 
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as those of Bourbon. ‘So thereafter he 
ordered all his patients to Bath instead 
of sending them on the long and hazard- 
ous journey into France. ‘The medicinal 
reputation of Bath’s waters was firmly 
established. 

Queen Anne and her husband came to 
Bath twice in the beginning of the 18th 
century, and they were followed by far 
more people of rank and fashion than the 
small town could possibly accommodate. 
The surrounding villages were filled, and 
as much as a guinea a night was charged 
for a bed. Bath was a lucky city. Not 
only were visitors thronging to her but 
three men of outstanding qualities were to 
arise to deal with the situation. 

It is customary in these days to attri- 
bute the beauty of Bath to the Woods, 
father and son. Admirable though they 
were, they get almost more praise than is 
their due. For one thing, there were other 
very competent architects or builders 
working in Bath during the 18th century, 
though the Woods, between them, did 
more work than any one of the others. 
But two men largely governed the circum- 
stances of the builders—Ralph Allen and 
Beau Nash. From what appears to have 
been a community of an unusually high 
grade of intelligence these three names, 
Wood, Allen and Nash, must stand to- 
gether as contributing almost equally, in 
their separate ways, to the beauty of Bath. 

Ralph Allen came from Cornwall and, 
at the age of eighteen, entered the post 
office at Bath. Some three years later, 
in 1715, he discovered that a consignment 
of arms was being sent to assist a proposed 
Jacobite rising. He informed General 
Wade, who was then living in Bath, and 
Wade in return used his influence to get 
Allen the appointment of postmaster when 
the place became vacant. Allen also mar- 
ried General Wade’s illegitimate daughter. 
The postal system in England was then 
rudimentary, and Allen schemed to im- 
prove it. He invented what was known as 
the cross-posts, establishing direct com- 


munications across country between towns. 
He contracted with the Government and 
in 1720, at the age of twenty-six, he ob- 
tained a seven-years concession to work 
all posts not running on the direct main 
roads. It was a tremendous undertaking, 
and for three years he worked it at a loss, 
but after that profits increased rapidly and 
he became one of the richest men in the 
kingdom. Allen’s other great work was 
the exploitation of Bath stone. He bought 
up the old quarries; built houses for his 
workmen so that they could live near their 
work; built a road from the quarries to the 
newly navigable Avon and shipped the 
stone to Bristol, whence it could be sent all 
over England. By his energies he reduced 
the price of the stone and introduced it to 
the world. He built his house at Prior 
Park, designed by Wood, largely with a 
view to showing off the qualities of the local 
stone. Although only once Mayor of Bath 
there is no doubt that Allen governed the 
Corporation and was the great civic 
figure. He it was who was responsible for 
the election of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, as Member for Bath, and Pitt’s 
letters show that in Pitt’s mind Allen was 
far more important than the Corporation. 
At Prior Park he entertained, besides Pitt, 
a notable selection of friends, including 
Pope and Fielding (both of whom he 
helped to finance), Garrick, Quin and 
Gainsborough. 

In comparison with Ralph Allen’s solid 
virtues Beau Nash must appear as a frivol- 
ous character. But if the Beau had not 
come to Bath and made it the most 
fashionable and amusing place, outside 
London, in the whole of England, Wood’s 
history would probably have been different 
and also perhaps Allen’s. So entertaining 
a place did Bath become that in its heyday 
the invalids were almost a side-line. When 
Queen Anne came to Bath, gambling was 
the great rage, and after her came plenty 
of devotees to games of chance in search of 
fortune and excitement. With them came 
Richard Nash, poor but a great beau. 
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The fashionable bathing places in the 18th century were the King’s and Queen’s Baths (above). 
The Roman baths adjoining lay buried all through the r8th century and excavation of these was not 

begun until 1878; they centre round the Great Bath (below) with its original lead lining 
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THE BUILDING OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BATH 


RECREATION 
GROUND 


1. KING'S BATH. . THE CIRCUS. 

2. ROMAN ” BATH Il. ROYAL CRESCENT. 

3. ABBEY BEFORE ABOUT 1730 fst 12, MILSOM STREET. 

4 NORTH PARADE. ; fy 13. PULTENEY BRIDGE. 

5. SouTa 2 GROWTH UP T0 1776_...... ss 14. LAURA PLACE 

6. KINGSMEAD SQUARE. SCALE 15. SYDNEY HOTEL (MUSEUM). 
ZA AVONESREEDE 0 A fe MiLe 16. STJAMESS SQUARE. 

8. QUEEN SQUARE. = aT ae eee AG 17. LANSDOWN CRESCENT. 


18. CAMDEN ” 


STANFORD, LONDON, 


9. GAY STREET. 


BASED UPON THE ORONANCE SURVEY MAP WITH THE SANCTION OF THE CONTROLLER OF 


H.M, STATIONERY OFFICE. 
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British Museum 


The new Bath of the 18th century grew round the old, and it was not until the rgth century 
that the Abbey (here seen in 1788) was freed from adjacent houses 


The town was small, the lodgings bad, and 
there were but few organized amusements, 
though there was a King of Bath, a Cap- 
tain Webster. This latter died shortly, 
and Nash stepped into his kingdom. He 
organized the amusements, decreed what 
was to be worn at the Balls or Assemblies, 
and he and the Corporation between them 
raised the whole tone of behaviour in Bath. 
For instance, in the early years the chair- 
men were an ungovernable lot, often pro- 
voking their fares till the gentlemen drew 
their swords and there were battles, some- 
times fatal, in the streets. Then comes a 
change. Gentlemen are forbidden by 
Nash to carry swords and the chairmen 
become an organized and_ respectable 
body with a set of fixed charges. The 
rules the Beau made were on the whole 
good rules, and they lasted long after he 
had died. Inveterate gambler though 
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he was, he was universally accredited 
to be an honest one. Moreover he seems 
to have been a staunch champion of 
virtue in those not too virtuous years, and 
he was lavish in his charity. When the 
Act of 1745 forbade all gambling in Eng- 
land he lost a great deal of his income, 
and from then until his death in 1761, at 
the age of eighty-seven, he seems to have 
been rather a tiresome old gentleman, and 
although still ruling he fell more and more 
into disrepute. But, once dead, all com- 
plaints against him were forgotten and the 
Corporation gave him a noble funeral and 
buried him in the Abbey. 

Building in Bath was begun soon after 
the advent of the Beau and some years 
before the arrival of Wood. A new Pump 
Room was built in 1705, and the following 
year a new row of houses on the south 
side of the gravel walks, with a handsome 
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pavement in front of it for the company to 
walk on. The road up to Lansdown was 
repaired, and an application was made to 
Parliament for powers to repair roads, 
pave, clean, and light the streets, etc. 
This was one of several applications and the 
powers granted seem to have been carried 
out more thoroughly than was often the 
case at about this time. Thatch was re- 
moved from the houses and replaced by 
tiles; sash windows took the place of 
smaller and older ones. ‘But in the midst 
of all this Splendour’, to quote Wood, ‘the 
Company were driven to the Necessity of 
meeting in a Booth to drink their Tea and 
Chocolate, and to divert themselves at 
Cards, till Mr Thomas Harrison, at the 
Instigation of the new King of Bath, 
erected a handsome Assembly House for 
those Purposes. This House was begun 
in the Spring of the Year 1708; to which 
Mr Harrison added Gardens for People of 
Rank and Fortune to walk in.’ In 1707 
Mr Trim, a member of the Corporation, 
began a new street at the north-west corner 
of the city, whereupon someone else pur- 
chased and built on land at the south-east 
corner, which must almost certainly have 
been Terrace Walk. 

Then came the proposal to make the 
River Avon navigable between Bath and 
Bristol, and in 1710 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for this purpose. 

Broad Street and Green Street, immedi- 
ately outside the North Gate of the mediae- 
val city, were next built, and in these 
streets the blending of the old Tudor style 
with the newer Classical proportions is to 
be seen. Green Street was begun in 1716. 
Soon after this a certain Thomas Green- 
way, who had already designed a new 
Cold Bath, started building a group of 
four houses which he called St John’s 
Court. One of these houses was after- 
wards occupied by Beau Nash, and Wood 
says that this Court was at that time 
the finest example of building in the 
city. 

Bath, having progressed so far, attracted 


the attention of John Wood. Who he was 
or what sort of architectural training he 
had had remains a mystery. He appears 
suddenly, with no apparent previous con- 
nection with Bath. In 1725 he hada 


plan of the town sent to him in Yorkshire, 
where he drew up two schemes for de- 
velopment, the first on the north-west of 
the town and the second on the north- 
For over a year his plans lay 


east. 


“" 

Sylvia Lewes 

réth-century Bath owes more to John Wood 

than to any other architect. Additions to the 

town house, in ‘Lilliput Alley’, of his patron 
Ralph Allen were his first local achievement 
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dormant, but in November 1726, deciding 
on the first of the two, he entered into an 
agreement with the owner of the land, 
Mr Gay, a surgeon in London. 

An interesting point about the building 
of Bath is that there was never a master 
plan for the whole development. We, 
today, talking about town planning, seek 
for a plan governing the whole layout. 
Neither Wood nor his contemporaries nor 
successors bothered about such a thing. 
They were hard - headed _ speculative 
builders, not theoretical idealists. They 
kept their eyes open for the most suitable 
site liable to come upon the market, and, 
having secured it, proceeded to build on it. 
This is quite clear from the way Wood has 
schemes first for one side of the city and 
then for the other. Doubtless he and his 
son were delighted when they managed 
after a period of years to link up Queen 
Square, the Circus and the Royal Cres- 


cent. But when Queen Square first 
started building it was built as an entity, 
for Wood did not possess the land to 
the north of it till a good many years 
later. 

About the same time that Wood signed 
his articles with Gay, he undertook work 
on the canalization of the Avon, and also 
a Court of Houses for the Duke of Chandos. 
He did not come to settle in Bath until 
May 1727, but no sooner was he estab- 
lished there than more and more work 
came to him. As soon as he arrived he 
found Dame Lindsey ‘zealously bent’ upon 
building Assembly Rooms, to be financed 
by a Mr Thayer, and Wood designed them 
for Terrace Walk. One of Wood’s early 
jobs in Bath was the addition of a north 
wing to Ralph Allen’s house in Lilliput 
Alley, off the end of North Parade. The 


house was at the same time raised a storey 
higher and refronted. But his scheme 
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In 1728 Wood began work on Queen Square, north-west of the then city boundary: th 
sae ‘ > ‘ the north 
as in the Palladian manner with Corinthian ee Z eee 
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Bath from the air. In the upper picture the central feature is the Circus, built actually by Fohn 
Wood the younger, though laid out by his father. Below is the Royal Crescent 


Aerofilms, 
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The elder Wood died on May 23, 1754, 
having laid the first stone of the Circus on 
February 18 of the sameyear. The build- 
ing took fifteen years to complete. At No. 
24, The Circus (below), Gainsborough 
lived and painted some of his most famous 
pictures 


Will F. Taylor 


The masterpiece of the younger Wood ts 
the Royal Crescent. This stately row of 
thirty houses was begun in 1767 and com- 
pleted in about eight years; the style is 
Palladian without ornament, the whole 
relying for its effect on the dignity and 
scale of the conception 


Colonnades play a great part in conveying the 
charm of r&th-century Bath and in expressing 
its individual character. A colonnade at the 
entrance to Bath Street which leads to the Baths 


Vill F. Taylor 


The entrance to No. 5 Trim Street where General 
Wolfe lived, two blocks south of Queen Square. 
At No. 7, The Circus, the elder Pitt entertained 
Wolfe on the eve of the latter's departure in 
command of the expedition to Quebec 
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A group of fine houses in Milsom Street, called Somersetshire Buildings, was erected about 1762 


with Gay fell through, apparently for some 
reason which concerned Gay in London. 

Meanwhile other building was going on 
in Bath. John Strahan, who had been 
working in Bristol as a land surveyor and 
architect, was engaged by Hobbs, a deal 
merchant of Bristol, to build upon a large 
area of ground to the west of the town, 
part of which was then the King’s Mead. 
Thus between 1727 and 1736 Strahan laid 
out and built Kingsmead Square, to the 
west of the old city, with Avon, Kingsmead 
and Monmouth Streets radiating from it 
and Beaufort Buildings or Square to the 
north. Though Strahan’s conceptions may 
not be as accomplished as the best of the 
Woods’ work, they are good enough, and 
his name should not be forgotten. 

Wood, having failed to carry through his 
schemes when he was acting as agent for 
Gay, determined to become ‘an absolute 
Contractor’, and in this capacity took 
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the land for Queen Square and adjacent 
streets on a 99-year lease from Gay. This 
land was just north of where Strahan was 
building. Wood then parcelled his land 
out on 98-year tenancies to builders or 
direct owners on condition that the ex- 
terior of the houses conformed to his 
designs. This was the method employed 
by him for the Parades, and later by his 
son for the Circus, Crescent, and other 
work, and also by Palmer and Baldwin. 
John Nash was to do the same thing later 
in London. In the case of Queen’s 
Square, however, Wood did not secure all 
the land at once, but over a period of 
several years, the last agreement being 
signed in October 1734. On December 
10, 1728, the work began on the east 
side of the square. It had originally 
been intended to level the ground, but 
owing to the expense of this the natural 
slope from north to south was allowed to 
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remain. At the bottom of the square a 
street 100 feet wide, Wood Street, was 
planned, but this was reduced to 50 feet as 
Wood seems to have been unable to get 
the land. The east side of the square was 
built first, to be followed by the north, then 
the west, and finally the south. Queen 
Square is quite different from the London 
squares, where the four sides are the same 
or nearly so, for it is really three-sided with 
Wood Street at the foot. ‘The north side 


is the central feature, with Corinthian - 


columns and pilasters enclosing two storeys 
over a rusticated base. The east and west 
sides, with Ionic decoration, form wings. 

John Wood worked hard, for besides 
the houses he was actually building 
he produced schemes for any piece of 
ground where he thought there might be 
a chance of development. Such a one is 
the following: ‘Mr Thayer’s intended Im- 
provements upon the old Bowling Green, 
instantly gave birth to a Design for the 
Ground upon the East Side of the Grove, 
for which I made a general Draught in the 
Year 1727; and if it had succeeded the 
Building would have gained the City, the 
Proprietors of the Houses, and myself, 
great Honour: But Caprice and Ignorance 
interfering robd the City, and every 
Party of the Glory of that Design’. 

At about the time that Queen Square 
was being finished, ‘it began to be a 
Matter of Debate whether the contiguous 
Buildings of Bath should be extended West- 
ward and North Westward . . . or carried 
Eastward’. ‘The land to the east became 
more easily available and so was decided 
on, and in May 1739 Wood became 
‘absolute contractor’ for the Abbey Or- 
chard. He set to work to drain the ground 
and to enter into agreements with builders 
for the houses of the Grand Parade. The 
South Parade, Duke Street and Pierrepont 
Street followed. 

In 1748 Wood published his Essay To- 
wards a Description of Bath, and it is prob- 
ably largely because of this that his name 
and exploits are so well known. Our 
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knowledge of the other architects is not on 
the same scale. He recounts in detail all 
his undertakings up to the date of publica- 
tion. He was not a generous man towards 
contemporary architects, and refers to 
Strahan as ‘that Piratical Architect’. 
John Wood the elder died at his house in 
Queen Square in May 1754. The build- 
ing of Gay Street had recently been begun, 
and he had designed the Circus, though it 
was left to his son to build it. The father 
had laid the first stone three months before 
his death. It seems possible, though there is 
no proof, that father and son had discussed 
the Crescent, and Brock Street which con- 
nects it with the Circus. Be that as it may, 
John Wood the younger must get full 
credit for being a good architect. Besides 
being entirely responsible for the actual 
building of the Circus, Brock Street and the 
Crescent, he designed York Buildings and 
Prince’s Buildings off Broad Street, built 
between 1755 and 1759. Alfred Street 
was built by him in about 1768, and in 
May of the following year he laid the first 
stone of the New or Upper Assembly 
Rooms. 

Another architect practising in Bath 
about this time, and about whom we know 
all too little, was T. Lightoler or Light- 
older. Milsom Street, originally intended 
for dwelling-houses, was begun about 
1762, and the fine group of buildings on 
the east side of the street, called Somerset- 
shire Buildings, was almost certainly by 
him. This group is the main feature of 
Milsom Street. He also built, lower down 
the same side of the street, the Octagon 
Chapel, now used as Mallet & Son’s 
showrooms. 

About 1770, Robert Adam had built 
Pulteney Bridge. William Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl Pulteney, was anxious to con- 
nect his estates on the east side of the river 
with the town. He was a great friend of 
Adam, who decorated Shrewsbury Castle 
for him, and in 1777 and again in 1782 
Adam prepared schemes for the laying out 
of the Pulteney Estate. These were never 
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The only design carried out in Bath by the great Robert Adam is Pulteney Bridge over the Avon. 

It was built about 1770 and has a continuous line of shops along it which conceal from the wayfarer 
the fact that the river lies beneath them 
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carried into effect, but it is possible that 
they influenced subsequent development, 
for in the 1777 design there is a street 100 
feet wide in a straight line from the Bridge, 
in much the same position as the present 
Pulteney Street. Adam made designs for 
other buildings in Bath, but none of them 
were executed. 

John Wood the younger died in 1781, 
and shortly after his death the building of 
the Pulteney, or Bathwick, Estate was 
begun. 
Harcourt Masters were the architects prin- 
cipally concerned, and though this estate 
lacks the robuster qualities of the Woods’ 
work it is a fine and delicate piece of 
building. Baldwin shows in all his archi- 
tectural work that he was much influenced 
by Adam, and it may well be that, al- 
though he did not copy Adam’s layout of 
this estate, he had studied the designs and 
accepted certain of their qualities. From 


Baldwin, John Eveleigh, and C. ~ 


Pulteney Bridge a short street leads into 
Laura Place, a square built on the diagonal, 
from out of which opens Great Pulteney 
Street, admirably proportioned, 1100 feet 
long by 100 feet wide, and built in part by 
Baldwin and in part by Eveleigh. ‘The 
Sydney Hotel, now a museum, built by 
Harcourt Masters, closes the vista where 
the road divides in two. 

One of Baldwin’s finest buildings was 
the new Town Hall, which he began in 
1775. He was made City Surveyor 
in 1780, and City Architect four years 
later. In 1785 the Corporation employed 
him to build the Colonnade, for the com- 
fort of visitors going to the Pump Room. 
In 1788 Baldwin built the new King’s 
Bath, and it seems almost certain that the 
Pump Room is principally his design. But 
in 1791 he quarrelled with the Corporation 
and had to resign his post the following 
year. A City Minute of the next year 
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Crossing the bridge one comes to Laura Place and beyond i 
eyond it Great Pulteney Street, 1100 feet lon 
laid out on the lines of a design provided originally by Ries Adam sas 
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At the end of Great Pulteney Street lies the Sydney Hotel, now the Holburne of Menstrie Museum, 
built by Harcourt Masters in 1795 
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authorizes John Palmer to finish the work. 

During the last few years of the century 
Palmer did a great deal of work, building, 
amongst other things, St James’s Square 
and Lansdown Crescent. John Jelly built 
Camden Crescent. 

And so Bath grew, and the speculative 
builders of the 18th century. made it 
beautiful. In the 20th century we speak 
and write tirades against speculative build- 
ing. But in the 18th century speculative 
builders were busy producing what was 
then, and is still, the most lovely town in 
England; the Adam brothers were doing 
speculative building in London; and in 
the 19th century John Nash, that most 
daring of all speculative builders, was 
giving us Carlton House Terrace, Regent 
Street, and Regent’s Park... The goth 
century has produced more speculative 


development than any other century, yet 
not even in our rich residential suburbs 
have we anything that can be compared 
with the masterpieces of the 18th and 
rgth centuries. Why is this? The builders 
of Bath had two advantages: first, the 
rules of the then fashionable Palladian 
architecture which every provincial archi- 
tect followed pretty closely, and secondly 
a beautiful local stone. On the other 
hand we have today the advantage of 
carefully trained architects, whereas then 
many of the so-called architects had risen 
from the ranks of journeymen builders, 
bricklayers and painters, or even, in some 
cases, had no training at all. Bath, 
although it was built two hundred years 
ago by such men as these, still remains to 
show us that rapid residential develop- 
ment can be done beautifully. 


Dorien Leigh 


Bath stone, chairs, chaps, Olivers, buns—and Sally Luns: 
‘Sally Lun’s Original Shop’ in ‘Lilliput Alley’ 
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